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WHAT NEXT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION? 1 



THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



When the new history of education is written there will be no 
more marvelous chapter than that which records the expansion of 
secondary education in the United States during the past genera- 
tion. Although all of us know that the number of high schools has 
multiplied until every village offers some combination of higher 
studies and that the time is in sight when all of the children of all of 
the people will continue beyond the elementary grades, we are too 
close to the development and too much involved in it for full 
appreciation. Very properly we have pride in the buildings and 
equipment that the public has supplied, in the enriched and liberal- 
ized courses better adapted to life-needs, in the understanding with 
higher institutions and the stalwart sense of responsible inde- 
pendence that permit of offerings impossible a decade ago, in the 
beginnings of scientific study of our problems, in the increased 
professionalization of our teachers and principals, and in the 
improved plans of training for better service. 

The time has now come for stock-taking, for justification of 
what we have done, and for the clarification of aims that may 
insure further wise and economical progress. A desire on the 
part of parents that their children may have an "opportunity" — 
however indefinitely that may have been conceived — public pride, 
and a beautiful even if often blind belief in education have so 
far furnished support which, in comparison with that given the 
elementary schools, may be termed liberal; but as mounting costs 
of other public obligations more vigorously compete with those of 
education, we may expect, especially from adults who in varying 
degrees have found disappointment in their own high-school courses, 
a challenge for us to justify increased or even continued public 

1 A paper presented to the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 28, 1922. 
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support. Many of us have been disturbed during the past few 
months by varied voices chanting the same song — economy in our 
schools. But whether coming with hostility from without or with 
sympathy from within, an inquiry concerning results should be 
made. 

To what extent have we succeeded in achieving the declared 
aims of our courses ? 

Before attempting even a partial answer to this question, let 
us be clear as to why we ask it. In the first place, we seek neither 
to indict and convict individuals nor to palliate and praise. As 
leaders in the momentous movement, trained dispassionately to 
consider all pertinent facts whether favorable or unfavorable, we 
need and desire to pause now and then for a consideration of 
accomplishments in order that we may decide wisely as to the con- 
tinuance or modification of present practices. The answers we 
find should direct us toward the formulation of new and more 
assuredly profitable plans. 

Without in any way detracting from a justifiable pride in our 
achievements, let us frankly recognize that by and large we have 
failed to achieve with anything like a majority of pupils the declared 
aims of the courses of study. Of those pupils who are permitted or 
required to take a foreign language, from one-half to three-fourths 
drop the subject before they have had time enough to secure any 
appreciable degree of permanent mastery. Although the avowed 
primary aim of one branch of our English department is to incul- 
cate a love of good literature, the majority even of our graduates 
apparently prefer the Saturday Evening Post to the Atlantic Monthly, 
Robert W. Chambers to John Galsworthy, Berton Bradley to 
E. A. Robinson, and the 'movies" to all else. We have taught 
history without developing in the majority of pupils the attitude of 
mind which we were assured would make impassionate and fair- 
minded students of national and international affairs. We have 
required at least one year of abstract mathematics without stimulat- 
ing the majority of pupils to elect advanced courses in the subject 
where they might find opportunities for applying their acquired 
knowledge and skill. And so on through the list. For the sake 
of assured clarity, I emphasize what I have in each of the preceding 
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sentences stated — that we have failed of our larger purposes, not 
wholly, but with a majority of the pupils whom we have permitted 
or required to take the subjects of the conventional curricula. 

All objective measures confirm this indictment; even more, 
they strengthen it. Of the pupils who have studied Latin for one 
and one-half years, only three out of four can give the complete 
conjugational classification of est, and one of three can translate 
Hoc facto, pueri discesserunt. After two years of French fewer 
than one-half of the pupils can tell the meaning of J'ai du partir 
sans vous attendre. In literature three-tenths of the Seniors prefer 
a sentimental or unmetrical version to Tennyson's original "Bugle 
Song." About one pupil of two can define the Monroe Doctrine or 
tell for what Solon was noted. And fewer than one-half of the 
pupils who have studied algebra for nine months are able to compute 
the area of a circle when given the formula a = irr 2 and told that 
■k equals $\ and r is 7 feet. These data, taken from reports of 
standardized tests, concern for the most part concrete factual 
subject-matter; they do not make it probable that the claims for 
larger and more abstract values are well founded. 

The failure lies primarily not in the knowledge and skill of 
the teachers, not in the seriousness of their efforts, not in the fidelity 
of their service. The failure lies rather in the indefiniteness of 
general purposes of secondary education, in the consequent unbased 
aims of subject-matter courses, in the lack of adaptation to eco- 
nomic, political, and social changes, especially those in the personnel 
of the pupil population of the high school, and in the incomplete 
acceptance in practice of proved educational theory. 

The nature of the changes in modern life, indicated in the early 
pages of The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education? and 
their implication for the high school cannot at this time be dis- 
cussed, nor is it necessary to present and support what current 
theory now holds regarding general transfer, discipline, interest, 
original nature, and individual differences. The tremendous 
increase in the enrolment of secondary schools has without question 
increased the range and lowered the average of academic ability. 

1 The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 35, 1018. 
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What should be the responsibility of the schools we can ascertain 
only by reference to general principles — principles soundly based, 
clearly enunciated, and constantly directed to more effective prac- 
tice. It is well within the truth to say that a large part of our 
high-school program is based on compromise rather than on such 
principles. If disturbed by the perpetuation of traditional prac- 
tices, even when external changes are recognized, we should be 
still more disturbed by unguided and irresponsibly proposed new 
programs. 

Having briefly recognized that there are important environ- 
mental changes, let us next consider such principles as may guide 
attempts toward redirection and improvement. The three funda- 
mental questions that will lead to a statement of principles are: 
(i) What is the justification for free public education ? (2) What 
is the aim of secondary schools ? (3) What guides are there for the 
making of new programs? On everyone who hopes to contribute 
materially to the improvement of secondary education it is incum- 
bent to have clear answers to these questions. 

The only justification for free public education is that thereby 
the state intends to perpetuate itself and to promote its own inter- 
ests. Free public education thus conceived is a wise investment, 
not a generous gratuity. Acceptance of it carries the obligation to 
devise plans that will contribute to the perpetuation and promotion 
of society; it also carries the obligation for intelligent and honest 
agents of the state to refuse to continue any practice, however 
detailed or venerable, unless it has a reasonable promise of returning 
profit on the investment. In the past we have often contented our- 
selves by believing that a proposed objective was in some general 
way "good"; more and more in the future we shall be compelled, 
primarily by honesty of stewardship, to show not only that an 
objective is of immediate or ultimate good for something for the 
supporting state, but also that it is reasonably attained by the 
pupils whom we have permitted, advised, or required to seek it. 

In an effort to apply this principle there will inevitably arise 
the question of relative values. The surest guide as to what is of 
most ultimate worth to the state through growth of the individual 
is common sense. Of course, in many matters there will be differ- 
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ences of judgment; but if common sense refers constantly to the 
proposed guiding principle, it is likely to have little hesitation in 
deciding between French and the patois of the South Seas, between 
health habits and the location of the olivary bodies, between the 
marital adventures of Henry VIII and the Magna Charta, or 
between The Idylls of the King and hendiadys or epizeuxis. These 
seem to be extreme alternatives, but they are no more so than 
scores between which we are called on to decide. 

It would be sophistry to give verbal acceptance to this principle 
and then ignore it in practice. This is a time to base action on 
belief. The principle must be applied both negatively and posi- 
tively, both for eliminating subject-matter of relative worthlessness 
and for including new topics that are of obvious value for the 
pupils preparing for modern life. There is in it no iconoclasm. 
The substantial values of the oldest program can maintain them- 
selves against trivial aspirants for their place. We propose merely 
a conscious stimulant to natural evolution that the fittest may be 
found and that it may survive through the sons and daughters of 
this generation. 

If anyone doubts that this is a cogent criterion, let him spend 
one hour in seriously applying it to the details of any field of study 
in his school, whether they be in the traditional course or not. If of 
the competing details one promises the largest contribution to the 
state through the growth of the individual, it is justified. If by 
this criterion it promises little or nothing, how can it be continued 
at the expense of those who have entered into a contract for the 
maintenance of their life and the increase of their happiness ? 
Without such approval, there is loss to the state, not only in its 
investment, but also in the integrity of those chosen as agents of 
the state to be the leaders of youth. 

This basis of free public education being granted, we come to 
the second major question, What is the aim of the secondary school ? 
The answer proposed is this: To fit each person to contribute 
better to the state. The term "each person" is wholly inclusive. 
In our democracy it has generally been accepted in theory that if 
each individual is developed according to his peculiar aptitudes 
for good the state will on the whole gain the maximum of advan- 
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tage; but this sound principle, for reasons that do not here con- 
cern us, has never found anything like general adoption in practice. 
Even as the population of our high schools multiplied and mani- 
fested immutable innate differences, we too often persisted in the 
futile effort to fit all pupils alike for abstract generalized thought 
and dignified leisure. 

Acceptance of the proposed principle means that beyond the 
minimum of education necessary for all normal citizens in a democ- 
racy, a minimum that can easily be provided in the six-year ele- 
mentary school, each individual should be developed according to 
his interests, his aptitudes, his capacities, and his abilities, what- 
ever they may be, and to the extent of his power of assimilation. 
If fully directive, this principle would give us at the end of adoles- 
cence citizens all trained for health, home membership, and the 
wise use of leisure, but each specialized and advanced according to 
the factors mentioned. Increasing differentiation with retention 
and successful accomplishment is the ideal response of the high 
school. 

Current liberal practice tends toward this ideal; but in abandon- 
ing the older program of one curriculum leading to a single type of 
objectives, we should beware of the social failure that results when 
accomplishments are accepted as satisfactory though far below 
the possibilities of individuals gifted in any of several respects. 
It must be counted a failure when a boy gifted to be a civil engineer 
is permitted to remain in contentment with a job at a donkey 
engine. It is not proposed to lower standards, but rather to adjust 
them in kind and in degree so that each pupil by his optimum exer- 
tion may be most successful for himself and for the state. 

It can hardly be questioned that all of the commonly used 
mental tests measure chiefly the academic and abstract phases of 
intelligence, largely neglecting other phases which are found highly 
useful in preserving life and promoting happiness. But even with 
this limitation, we are told that no pupil with an intelligence 
quotient of less than .90 when measured by such tests can expect 
to graduate from a high school of ordinarily good standards. This 
means that the high school is excluding from its privileges not only 
practically all of the future workers with simple tools and materials, 
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three-fourths of the future workers requiring considerable skill 
(such as carpenters, machinists, and butchers), and one-half of the 
future workers requiring high-grade skill and knowledge, but also 
one-fourth of those who in the past have become our workers with 
symbols and ideas. 

Terman 1 has recently presented a report of an unusually exten- 
sive survey of the mentality of a young man who after five years 
in a conventional high school was certified to college though he 
had a mental age of only 12.5 years. This youth's responses to the 
test questions fill a reader with surprise, chagrin, pity, amusement, 
or concern, according to the point of view from which they are 
considered, and yet he is representative of a considerable fraction of 
our adult population. In the words of Terman, "his intelligence 
is probably not equaled or exceeded by more than 70 per cent of our 
white voters, by more than 50 to 60 per cent of semi-skilled laborers, 
.... by more than 30 to 40 per cent of our South Italian or 20 
to 30 per cent of our Mexican immigrants. Compared to the 
average American Negro, K is intellectually gifted, being equaled 
by probably not more than 10 to 15 per cent of that race." 

At the other end of the scale are pupils with natural endow- 
ments far above those of their less fortunate fellows. Measure- 
ments show that they have the ability to become successful in 
such professions as law, medicine, or engineering, and even to 
develop into intellectual leaders in such fields as they elect for 
specialization. They can master more difficult tasks, learn faster, 
retain longer, and apply theory better than nine-tenths of the pupils 
with whom they completed the elementary grades. 

In a democracy education cannot be refused to those with an 
intelligence quotient of .90 or less, thousands of whom are each 
year essaying in high schools tasks which are by no means suited to 
their capacities or promising of returns on the cost. Neither can 
abstract and general education be refused to the gifted, or the 
progress of civilization will be hampered. Where, then, shall we 
find a solution of the problem of educating heterogeneous adoles- 
cents? The answer follows inevitably: in the principles already 

1 L. M. Terman, "Adventures in Stupidity: A Partial Analysis of the Intellectual 
Inferiority of a College Student," Scientific Monthly, XIV (January, 1922), 24-40. 
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presented. Education, being an investment of the state, must 
provide a training suitable to the interests, the aptitudes, the 
capacities, the abilities, and the most probable needs of every 
normal individual, however low or however high his natural intelli- 
gence. Just as truly as a manufacturing plant, it must work up 
all its raw material so as to make it maximally useful. 

The difficulties in the way are by no means few or easily super- 
able. Full acceptance of the principles would inevitably increase 
the costs of schools, at a time, too, when every community is 
seeking means of economy. But there is no true economy in 
continuing a type of education which fails to retain all adolescent 
youth, to seek with them suitably varied objectives, and to achieve 
in any satisfactory degree those proposed. Besides the increase in 
costs it will be objected that, lacking omniscience, we cannot with 
inevitable justice assign each pupil to work entirely suited to him. 
True enough. But there is a vast difference between pursuing 
a policy that is proved ineffective for all but a small minority of 
even those retained in the schools and wholeheartedly making the 
attempt to ascertain and provide for varied needs. Intelligence 
and aptitude tests with the proper kind of junior high school explora- 
tory courses will go far toward making possible proper classifications. 

But there is no place in this limited discussion for full considera- 
tion or even for a complete enumeration of either the obstacles to 
be overcome or of the constructive details of procedure. It is 
possible merely to present principles that seem to be fundamental, 
to clarify them, and briefly to argue for them, in the hope that the 
administrative leaders of secondary education, being made more 
conscious of its fundamental justification, purpose, and obligation, 
will courageously continue their efforts toward the attainment of 
the high aim of the American high school. 

Perhaps more than any other class, schoolmen are tolerant of 
criticism, even long-suffering under argument or proof that they 
have accomplished less than they ought, that they have been uneco- 
nomical, or that they have turned out a product for which there is 
small market. They have a right to demand of their critics support 
for a new program and guides for its formulation. In an attempt 
to satisfy the latter part of this reasonable demand, I shall present 
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three principles, each of which is believed to be sound, easily 
understood rather than mystifyingly impressive, stimulating with- 
out restriction, and above all helpful in answering the questions 
involved in the reorganization of the secondary school and in the 
selection of new materials of instruction. It is recognized that no 
one formula can satisfy all thinkers; but as no one can do inde- 
pendent work without basic guides to which he constantly refers, 
it is incumbent on each progressive, spirited leader either to accept 
the principles proposed or to formulate others more satisfactory to 
him. 

The first guiding principle proposed is this : The primary purpose 
of the school is to teach its pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they are most likely to do anyway. 

This simply stated principle is far-reaching in its effects. The 
untechnical language must not blind one to the fact that it demands 
revolutionary changes in even the most progressive schools. 
Acceptance of it obligates one, first of all, to make an inventory of 
the desirable activities pursued by the boys and girls in school and 
by such men and women as they are most likely to develop into. 
One who seeks a stimulating and profitable problem can do no 
better than to use this principle in formulating a program of what 
he should like to do in his school if he had no restrictions of tradi- 
tion, of extrinsic requirements, or of financial support. Most 
progress can probably be made at present through the subject 
departments as organized (English, mathematics, etc.), the items in 
each being classified under the seven main objectives of fundamental 
processes, health, home membership, wise use of leisure, civic 
responsibilities, vocations, and ethical character. It is more 
wholesome to pursue this line of work positively than negatively. 
Especially during the past decade secondary-school principals 
and teachers have been made exceedingly skeptical about the worth 
of all or nearly all of the subjects normally taught. Observation 
rather than pessimism regretfully notes that the skepticism has 
been more readily accepted than the obligation to replace items 
of small or no worth by others convincingly good. 

The tendency of makers of courses of study, including the 
writers of textbooks, is toward the application of this principle. 
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An attempt to apply it somewhat exhaustively is exemplified by 
Bobbitt 1 in his excellent partial analysis of the facts concerning 
health. The principle is presented here that it may be consciously 
recognized. Its application can never be complete, but the hum- 
blest teacher in the smallest school may go far toward improving 
his work if at every step he asks, What desirable things in my field 
are these pupils likely to do whether they are instructed further 
or not ? and How can I help them to do these things better ? 

However fully this important principle is applied, to insure 
progress it is necessary to supplement it with another. Conse- 
quently this second principle is proposed. Another duty of the 
school is to reveal higher types of activity and to make these 
desired and to an extent possible. 

The first part of this principle the secondary schools have very 
generally accepted. Their programs are to a large extent filled 
with material that attempts to reveal higher types of mathematics, 
of science, of literature, and of other subjects. Whether these 
higher types are the most desirable and the most possible it is 
unnecessary here to discuss. The second part of the principle the 
schools have neither generally achieved nor generally accepted. 
If it is wise to lead pupils to see higher types of mental, aesthetic, 
or manual activity, it is also necessary and economical to train them 
to desire these activities and to have some degree of the power of 
attainment. Failure in this respect is evidenced in the frequent 
dislike that pupils have of what they have studied in the schools and 
the complacent satisfaction betrayed by the frequently heard 
remark, "I had that in school, but it's all gone now. I haven't 
thought of it since." The road is strewn with discarded shells of 
half-learned foreign languages, mathematical formulas, and isolated 
facts of history, each tragically suggestive of something not supplied 
but constantly needed for full and useful living. Any industry not 
supported by the abundance of the total state would with such a 
scrap heap have long ago confessed its insolvency, and its stock- 
holders would have sought another means of realizing profit from 
their major investment. Let us justify the industry over which 

1 Franklin Bobbitt, "The Objectives of Secondary Education," School Review, 
XXVIII (December, 1920), 738-49. 
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we have charge not only by revealing higher types of activity but 
also by sending our pupils out with a vision, with some degree of 
power, and with eagerness for more of the better things of life. 

The third and last of these guiding principles is this: So far as 
possible every subject should be organized so that it is valuable 
to the extent to which it is pursued. 

If the secondary school were assured of its pupils for any definite 
length of time, there would be some justification for a large amount 
of deferred values, though in any case we know the stifling effect of 
meaningless work on the intelligent effort of pupils. But we are 
not assured of our pupils for a full course, a full year, or even a 
full term; they leave at a time and at a point in a course which 
they and their parents elect, and when they leave they abandon 
useless foundations of structures that never will be erected. For 
this waste both the individual and the state pay. 

Probably the majority of the pupils who drop out could remain 
longer if they really wished to do so. The secondary school is still 
a selective institution, as Counts 1 has recently shown, though 
tremendously expensive for that purpose, but we must not forget 
O'Brien's 3 proof that most pupils leave representative high schools 
for reasons other than inability to do the work required. Doubtless, 
courses of convincing worth may hold them longer, but if the proposed 
principle were applied in practice, at whatever point pupils dropped 
out they would be just so much better prepared to live happily and 
to make their appropriate contribution to society. 

One large and highly specialized school that I recently studied 
had for all its pupils a single curriculum, at least four-fifths of which 
was relatively valueless if the pupils did not finish the course and, 
in addition, pursue advanced work of the same kind. Of every 
hundred entrants twenty-four graduated; only twelve entered 
colleges, and still fewer advanced to a degree. What should one 
say of an industry that scrapped at least nine-tenths of the material 

1 George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1922. Pp. xviii-f-156. 

2 Francis P. O'Brien, The High School Failures. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 102. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1919. Pp. vii+97. 
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that it accepted for development — all of the material good for 
something, indeed the best material that the stockholders could 
provide ? 

This principle is revolutionary as regards certain subjects now 
in the curriculum, the subjects, it may be noted, that have been 
most under the fire of criticism in recent years. But that it is not 
an impossible ideal has long been shown in certain phases of physi- 
cal education, literature, composition, music, general science, and 
civics. We believe that a secondary-school pupil pursuing subjects 
for one year, one month, one week, or one day, especially in the 
lower grades, should acquire just so much benefit and the state just 
so much profit; double the time and there should be double the bene- 
fit and double the profit. Any subject that cannot be reorganized so 
as to be largely of worth to the extent taken should be deferred until 
the future of pupils electing it is known with a minimum of error. 

In retrospect, this paper may be interpreted by some as an 
argument for the lowering of standards, for adapting the secondary 
schools to the capacities of the least capable of our youth. Let me 
assure you that no interpretation could be more erroneous. The 
public school is a public investment. To insure social economy 
and the maximum profit it must provide for returning to society 
all of its youth made better for the richest life possible to each. 
The adaptation of means to individuals will result in lower standards 
for some, it is true, but in higher standards for others who, unin- 
cumbered with fellows unable and unfit to follow this particular 
path, can make even faster and more assured progress. 

What is next in secondary education will be determined by you 
men and women and others whom you represent in the high schools 
in the United States. The effectiveness of your efforts will depend 
on the clearness with which you see the goal, on the soundness of 
the guides that you accept, on the consistency and courage with 
which you use them, and on the independence that you manifest 
in making progress when you are sure that your road leads to the 
desired end. When courage, industry, and fidelity are equaled by 
clear vision, conviction, and guided independence there will be no 
limit to the contribution that you may make through the secondary 
schools to the happiness and prosperity of our nation. 



